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Mary Lights a” Cualee 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


“It is better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness.” Old Chinese 
Proverb. 

Deep shadows had fallen across the 
sunny pathway of Miss Mary Smiley, 
amiable and efficient assistant to Roy 
King, D. D. S. Home had been happy 
with mother and Bud, her younger 
brother; add to this, work which 
brought deep satisfaction, and when, 
one day Mr. Gallagher walked into the 
office and into Mary’s life, she found 
that “something new had been added.” 

Yes, life had been very fine indeed, 
and Mary’s heart sang. Then in the 
Spring of 1941 Bud enlisted in the Air 
Corps; home just didn’t seem right with- 
out him; of course there wasn’t much 
real danger, this country wasn’t going 
to get into any fighting war. Mary and 
her mother visited Bud at camp; it was 
fun to pack boxes to send to him, not 
that Bud actually ever saw much of the 
contents of those boxes, unless he hap- 
pened to be lucky enough to be there 
when the mail got in. Sometimes he got 
home for a furlough, and weren't they 
proud of him? So handsome in his uni- 
form with the silver wings. He certainly 
had grown up; when th's unpleasant- 
ness in Europe was over they'd prob- 
ably find that the experience had been 
<ood for him. 

One happy summer night Mike Gal- 
lagher asked Mary a question, to which 
che replied “Yes!” There was a lovely 
colitaire on the third finger of her left 
hand after that, a sensation of walking 
on air, a temptation to be more amiable 
and less efficient at the office; her cup 
of happiness would have been full had 
she not missed Bud so greatly. 

Then one Sunday in early December, 
Mike and Mary were driving in the 
country; a program of music was com- 
ing in over the rad‘o; suddenly a voice 
cut in, “Ladies and gentlemen, we in- 
terrupt this program to bring you a 
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news flash. Washington announces that 
Japanese air forces have dropped bombs 
on the United States naval base a 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii.”” Mary and Mike 
looked at each other in consternation 
and unbelief; then Mike quickly rm 
sponded to her thought of mother alone, 
listening to the radio and turned the 
car back toward home. The rest of the 
day they sat around the radio, avid for 
news, unconversant, for each knew what 
was in the minds of the others. When 
Mike bade her good-bye he hesitated, 
then said, “Look, Mary, you know I've 
got to get into this?” Mary’s eyes me 
his steadily as she answered, “Yes, 
Mike, I know.” “They'll need radio 
men in the army; I'll find out tomor 
row; but—you’ll wait for me, Mary?” 
With an effort Mary kept her voice a 
well as her eyes steady as she answered, 
“You know I will, Mike.” 


Two weeks later Bud was home fora 


week’s furlough and Christmas. Imme ? 


diately after, he left under sealed orders 
for an unknown destination. A month 
later Mike had sold his half of the radio 
shop to his partner and was in camp. 

Mary wrote every day, lived from one 
leave of absence to another, worked two 
nights a week at the Red Cross rooms 
making surgical dressings, took a First 
Aid Course. While all of these events 
were taking place things were speeding 
up at the office; the pressure of work 
there kepther so busy that she had no 
time for thinking—for which she was 
grateful for whenever a lull came she 
found that life had lost its savor. 

Letters came from Bud, “in action 
somewhere in the Pacific.” Suddenly 
Mike’s letters ceased to come; Mary was 
sick with apprehension as the weeks 
passed. Finally a message—from Africa. 
Not much news, just “don’t worry; 
everything’s fine.” Spring came, then 
summer; one day in June an official 
telegram came to Mary’s mother—“we 
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regret to advise you that your son, 
Lieutenant Philip Smiley, is reported 
missing in action.” 

Wasn’t that burden of woe heavy 
enough for a girl to bear? But in July 
another blow fell. One morning Dr. 
King came into the office early; Mary 
knew instantly that something of im- 
portance was on his mind. He opened 
and shut a cabinet drawer or two; 
looked out of the window for several 
moments, hands thrust into his pockets; 
finally said, “Well, Mary, I’ve talked 
things over with my wife and decided 
to apply for a commission in the Dental 
Corps. I imagine that you've expected 
it.” He was accepted with the rank of 
Captain and for a few weeks they 
worked long, hectic hours, finishing 
cases, making adjustments, doing all the 
things necessary to close the office; by 
late August he was gone. 

Mary was immediately offered and 
accepted a position with an older Den- 
tist who had not previously employed 
an assistant; now he was in need of 
some help in answering the telephone, 
making appointments and mostly, he 
told Mary, “to say ‘NO’ to people for 
him.” The work didn’t progress smooth- 
ly; Mary found it hard to adjust her- 
self to her new boss; he didn’t know 
how to hand over work that he had al- 
ways done for himself. His bookkeep- 
ing system was out-moded and ineffici- 
ent and his business suffered because 
of it; he had been used to writing up 
and posting the books and sending out 
statements in his spare time and when 
the spirit moved him. He _ permitted 
Mary to do this part of the work but 
he hated changes and kept the old sys- 
tems. He firmly refused to allow Mary 
to assist him in the laboratory. 

With all of these misfortunes gang- 
ing up on Mary it was small wonder 
that her smile, when present, was me- 
chanical; that laughter failed her and 
she felt that her world had gone to 
pieces. Now December was here again, 
the Christmas season approaching; she 
was haunted with the ghost of Christ- 
mases past; oh—if she could only run 
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How was it possible to face 


away. 
Christmas? It wasn’t only herself, it 


was her mother’s mute and constant 
grief. “Merry Christmas? Peace on 
Earth?” What mockery. 


One day in early December Mary’s 
favorite little boy came to the office. 
David had been a patient of Dr. King’s 
and Mary had loved him since the first 
time she had seen him in the hospital 
when he was about ten days old; he 
was so exactly like the little son she 
sometimes dreamed about; but how he 
had changed. His father, a reserve army 
officer had been called for duty, imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor; when flying 
to camp the plane in which he was a 
passenger crashed. Mary had gone to 
see David and his mother once; had 
grieved for them, especially David, so 
unwontedly quiet—he and his Dad had 
been such pals; then she became so en- 
grossed in the things that were happen- 
ing to herself that she had almost for- 
gotten him, and had not seen him since. 
She was shocked at the change, at his 
listlessness, his unsmiling face and 
brooding ways. He seemed such an un- 
happy little boy; Mary deeply pained 
resolved to make an opportunity to see 
him soon. 

A few days later, Mary’s employer. 
Dr. Rodgers said to her, “Miss Mary, | 
think that you and I need to hold a 
council of war. Let’s sit down and talk 
things over.” From this conversation 
Mary came to understand that he, too, 
was having difficulty making adjust- 
ments. He realized that he was an “older 
man.” That he was physically “pretty 
soft”; that he had allowed himself to 
get rusty; the post-graduate work that 
he had always intended to take had been 
postponed from year to year until he 
felt that it was too late; he had been 
seeing fewer and fewer patients and was 
expecting to retire within a few years. 
Now, with this war on, he couldn’t do 
that; he would have to carry on back 
home, while the younger men were at 
war. So, he had decided to take some 
refresher courses at the university; 
meanwhile, would Mary just organize 
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the business end of the work so that it 
could be done to the best advantage and 
suggest other ways that she could help 
him? Mary was delighted; that night 
she made notes on a reorganization plan 
that could be put into effect gradually 
and not be too upsetting. 

One afternoon a week later she de- 
cided to go to see her little friend 
David, as soon as she had finished her 
work. A short distance from the office 
was a pet store; Mary stopped to win- 
dow-wish; there was the _ blackest 
cocker-spaniel puppy, with the biggest 
feet, the flappingest ears and the most 
appealing brown eyes that Mary had 
ever seen. His cute ways made her 
laugh; her heart went out to him—if it 
were only possible to keep a dog in the 
apartment—then she had a_ happy 
thought, Christmas coming, and a small 
boy ought to have a dog; David would 
love him. Five minutes later when Mary 
arrived at David’s home the puppy was 
squirming inside one of the patch poc- 
kets of her coat; his big front paws 
clutched the edge of the pocket; his 
startled brown eyes seemed to ask 
“What in the world is happening to 
me?” David answered Mary’s ring; 
the dog started a terrific puppy bark- 
ing; David’s eyes grew “as big as 
saucers’; he gave a shout of delight, 
“Oh! Miss Mary, he’s mine!” and 
reached out small, eager hands. It was 
a case of love at first sight for boy and 
dog. A lump came into Mary’s throat; 
to think that it was in her power to 
bestow such happiness. She stayed long 
enough to see David and the puppy, 
which he instantly dubbed “Vickie” for 
Victory, settled in bed, mother having 
finally relented with, “Well, just this 
once,” at David’s refusal to go to bed 
without his pet. 


As Mary went toward her home she 
saw a light shining from the church 
windows a few blocks away; on an im- 
pulse she went in to sit in the darkened 
auditorium. For some time she remained 
in quiet self-examination. The work 
that she had plunged into had served 
only to bring a measure of forgetful- 
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ness, but no satisfaction. Her sympathy 
for her mother had not stirred her ty 
helpfulness; for months past she had 
thought of scarcely anyone but herself; 
she awoke with a start, to the fact that 
the habit of self-pity was firmly settled, 
while around her were people like her 
self filled with grief—losing hope 
Hope, that was it! As though Pandom 
had opened her box of troubles and left 
hope imprisoned. 

Suddenly Mary was conscious of the 
words of the old, loved Christmas carol 
that the children were practicing: 

“For lo, the days are hastening on 

By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes ’round the age of gold. 
When peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient splendors fling, 
And th’ whole world send back the 
song 
Which now the angels sing.” 

Mary left the church; big, soft flakes 
of snow filled the air, the ground was 
almost covered. Christmas weather, and 
in Mary’s heart a new Christmas spirit. 
She thought of Bud out there dying 
courageously for a cause in which he 
believed; Mike doing his job over in 
Africa; Mike—peace steadied the wave 
of longing to see him, to walk through 
this snow, to share these thoughts with 
him. She had her job to do here—she 
wouldn’t fail; strength for the coming 
days flowed in. The candle of hope 
burned radiantly in her heart. 





THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving does not turn on me 
terial things and it never did. The Pil 
grims always lived on the edge of stark 
want. Look at them for a moment. Six 
months after they arrived at Plymouth 
one-half of their number had died and 
were buried in graves leveled even with 
the ground that the Indians might not 
desecrate the dead. And yet, in a sét- 
ting such as this, with all its gaunt mis 
ery and loneliness, the Pilgrims took 
time to dedicate one day to thanksgiving. 
They gave thanks to God because they 
were free. —J. R. Sizoo (On Guard). 
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Madam President, members of the 
Alabama Dental Assistants Association 
and Guests: 

When Mrs. Black asked me to make 
this talk, she resorted to a most effective 
device which is recommended by Messrs. 
Webb and Morgan in that delightful 
book, “Strategy in Handling People.” 
She asked a favor of me which I enjoy 
doing. She must have known that if 
we give a man a better opinion of him- 
self, we earn his good will because we 
satisfy one of his basic needs. 

I believe that this is my first experi- 
ence in talking to “mere girls.” I heard a 
good story the other day, told by a lead- 
ing woman psychologist, Mrs. Jessie 
Harrell Eubank. A college boy dashed 
into the living room of his home and 
in disgust threw his tennis racket down 
on the floor. His father asked him what 
the trouble was. The boy replied, “Oh, 
that Sarah Smith just beat me at tennis 
again.” Dad said, “Harry, I’m sur- 
prised that you would let a mere girl 
beat you at tennis.” Harry replied, 
“Dad, girls aren’t half as mere as 
they used to be.” 

The subject which I have is one of 
those intangible, nebulous ones. As I 
was trying to think what I would say 
I found myself wishing there was some- 
thing about it that I could put my teeth 
into. A friend of mine from Johannes- 
burg tells this story which illustrates 
what I am trying to say. The Dutch- 
man and a Scotchman got lost in the 
wild back country of South Africa while 
on a hunting expedition. Their pro- 
visions gave out, except for a piece of 
dried meat, enough probably to sustain 
the life of only one of them for the 
return trip home. They determined to 
decide the issue of which should be 
the lucky one to have it for the home- 
ward trip by each putting one end of 
the dried meat in his mouth and pull- 
ing. They got all set, whereupon the 
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Al Wsit of Prychology 


W. Sheffield Owen, D.D.S 


Scotchman, through his clenched teeth, 
said, “Are you ready?” The Dutchman, 
opening wide his mouth to reply, said, 
“Ya.” I doubt whether that Scotchman 
would have gotten home if his teeth had 
not been well cared for! 

My subject is an important one. We 
all want to get along with people. It’s 
a social asset, and it’s certainly good 
business. Mary E. Wooley, President 
of Mt. Holyoke College, once said. 
“Women have a natural talent for hu- 
man relations.” That is probably why 
it is Mother who is usually called upon 
to settle the innumerable problems that 
arise within families where there are 
children at play. 

Maude Scheerer, the actress and dra- 
matic coach, wrote an interesting article 
for the “Rotarian,” which was reprinted 
in condensed form in the May, 1940, 
issue of “Reader’s Digest,” entitled “Do 
You Act Your Part?” In this she points 
out that we are all actors in the great 
drama of life. Yes, we all act, but the 
question is, how well do we act? If 
we were conscious of this fact we might 
do a better job—give a better perform- 
ance. We might enter every scene of 
life with purpose and directness, with 
our forces marshaled instead of scat- 
tered and unused. Using well that 
which we have requires an integrated 
personality, the ability to portray to 
the outside world in an adequate man- 
ner that which we really feel within. 

That is the secret of personal mag- 
netism. Do you know the difference 
between an ordinary piece of steel and 
a magnet? I heard a scientist explain 
it once, and I will try to tell you what 
he said. An ordinary piece of steel is 
a bundle of electrons, all active, and 
all pulling in every direction. In some 
manner this piece of steel is brought 
into the magnetic field—all the elec- 
trons are integrated—they begin to pull 
in the same direction, and you have a 
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magnet, capable of attracting and draw- 
ing unto itself other pieces of steel. 
Now in the same way, human beings 
are bundles of electrons, pulling in all 
directions. We are composed of many 
“selves”; we try to go east and west at 
the same time, with ineffective results. 
If we could somehow let our best self 
gain control, integrate our personali- 
ties, letting the power of God flow 
through, we too might become as mag- 
nets, with the power to attract others. 

Another important thing in the field 
of psychology is the principle of stim- 
ulus and response. In physics it is 
expressed with the statement that for 
every action there is corresponding re- 
action. In the terms of the lowly Naz- 
arene, who, incidentally, knew his psy- 
chology, “He that asketh shall receive. ’ 
The college students of the early thir- 
ties had a good expression for inter- 
preting that statement. When a fellow 
student got what appeared to be just 
desserts for a certain action, he heard 
someone say, “Well, you asked for it.” 
That principle is so true that at times 
it is almost discouraging. 

My conception of your job is that it 
is one which requires a professional at- 
titude and broad mental equipment. 

My observation of the kind and qual- 
ity of work which you are doing gives 
me a wholesome appreciation of it. 

I have read with interest the history 
of your Association. I have noted the 
important part that you have played in 
the formation, as a Charter Member, of 
the National Association. I join with 
you today in humble tribute to the 
founder of this group, Mrs. Juliette 
Southard. She has erected a fitting me- 
morial to a great life. 


I believe in organization for worth- 
while purposes, remembering the an- 
cient adage, “The strength of the wolf 
is the pack, and the strength of the 
pack is the wolf.” The fingers of the 
hand are separate entities, but when 
confronted with a common enemy they 
lose their separateness and become one 
united first. That is where we get the 
punch that is needed to accomplish a 
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high purpose. ‘goo 
I was impressed with the patriotic shot 
note in your program, your songs, the he y 
flag in the background. One cannot agai 
speak today to any group save against er, 
a background of nations at war, and up 
all that goes with that. Perhaps one wor 
good thing comes from that: we unite,'the 
we forget the petty differences that hold|the 
us apart. Someone has likened the na-| § 
tions at war in Europe and Asia and) this 
Africa to people seated in a crowded] wiil 
room. It is growing darker, but no onel ynic 
will get up to turn on the light for fear! [t i 
of losing his seat. of d 
I hope that this nation will be ablela m 
to have some part in turning on the}plic 
light before the blackout envelopes us! Son 
all. Certainly if we use that light which) wou 
we have, and share it, we can illumine| ods 
wide areas. And if we do not, we may 
yet find it obliterated by the growing 
darkness. 
Jesus gave us some more might | ¢, 
good philosophy when he said, “To} ,., 
him that hath shall be given.” I usedj*,. 
to think that was hard to take. It 
seemed to mean that the rich would get 
richer and the poor, poorer. Now | 
think I see what he meant. “To himf ° 
that useth what he hath shall be given, the 
and from him that useth not that which} ¢,;) 
he hath shall be taken away even that} 4 
which he hath.” You who are ocientisty 
recognize this interpretation in the the: 
ory of the “atrophy of the unused.” | 4, 
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Schumann, the composer, demonstrat} had 
ed it when he tied up his crippled finger! |an 
as he played the piano. It became quite} pie 
useless, and, indeed, his whole hand 80) an¢ 
reflected this uselessness that he had) the 
to give up playing and devote his ener} daj 
gies to composing. We remember him,} tak 
not as a pianist, but as a composet.| byt 
Unless you and I are sure that we have; ho 
some great hidden talents, therefore, We) sug 
had best use that which we do have} he 
lest it atrophy and become useless. the 

You recall Dwight L. Moody as ont} wo 
of this country’s great preachers. Aftet) ha, 
his conversion he became active in the} thi 
church, doing many things for it. Then§ oy 
he began to speak publicly. One of his Ip 
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good friends put his arm on Dwight’s 
shoulder, telling him what a fine fellow 


gs, the/he was, then telling him never to speak 
cannot again in public—that he was no speak- 
against er, Moody looked at him and, holding 
ir, and/up his fingers, he counted off these 
ps one words, the philosophy that made him 
* unite, the great man that he was: “I’m doing 
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the best I can with what I have.” 

So you and I might do well to take 
this philosophy, do the best we can 
with what we have. Every individual is 
unique—he has a contribution to make. 
It is not a question of putting on, but 
of drawing out. It is not a mystery, but 
a mastery; not so much aptitude as ap- 
plication of the things we already know. 
Some of us, like the farmer who 
wouldn’t buy a course in better meth- 
ods of agriculture, though admitting it 
would benefit him, aren’t farming as 








rowing |go0d as we know how now. 

5 ' Let us ask ourselves, “What is the 
might. | fommon denominator of the really great 
d, “To| people we know?” Among other things, 
I used) ye find that practically all of them 
ke. IW have a genuine interest in others, a so- 
uld get} al philosophy of life. They are rarely 
Now I guilty of inferior thinking. They are 
Po him alive—alert. The tragedy of life is not 
 BIVEME the weak who fail, but the strong who 
t which} fi] to measure up to their maximum. 
en thal] The story is told of an immigrant 
srentists boy who came to this country a num- 
re ber of years ago from the old country. 
sess He brought with him a stone which he 
onstrat-! had picked up in the hills of his native 
d finger) land, which he had kept for a luck- 
ne quite} piece. He went to work in St. Louis, 
nand 80} and his fellow-workers in the factory 
he had} there used to see him fondle this stone 
1s ene} daily. Some of them suggested that he 
er him; take it to a jeweler for an appraisal, 
mposel:| but he scoffed at the idea. Finally, 
we have) however, after many years, he was per- 
fore, Ma suaded to do so, and, to his amazement, 
o have) he learned that it was a star-sapphire, 
288. the largest of its kind on record, and 
as on} worth $75,000. For all those years he 
. After had been carrying around this fortune, 
> in the) this uncut and unpolished stone. with- 
: Then out even knowing that it had any value. 
e of hit In the same way, you and I may be 
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carrying within us some “pearl of great 
price.” Some uncut, unpolished talent. 
Let us seek to appraise the worth of 
that which we have, harness the powers 
within us—let off on the brakes that 
are holding us back, and go places. 

In the small laboratories of our pri- 
vate lives there is much work to be done. 
There we can break through the solid 
rock of inertia just by beginning now 
to do those things we know we ought 
to do; leaving undone the things we 
ought not to do. To build a wall we 
begin with just a pile of bricks and 
mortar, but the wall is built by putting 
in place one brick at a time. Success 
is not a destination, it is rather a jour- 
ney; and no matter how long the road 
ahead may be, we get there by taking 
just one step—then another. 

Someone will say, “There is so much 
uncertainty in the world today, how can 
one know what to do?” To that one 
let us quote the wise philosophy which 
Little Orphan Annie’s father gave her 
last Sunday. He said, “Sure, Annie, 
no one can see ahead now. They never 
have been able to see ahead, but they 
can plan ahead as though they could. 
and that’s how they get ahead.” 

There may be difficulties ahead. but 
do not let adversity quench the flame 
of your spirit. and through those diffi- 
culties you will reach the stars! 

W. Sheffield Owen 


Watts Bldg. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


HE IS BORN 


The fact is that Christmas persists. 
After all the onslaught of twenty cen- 
turies, men still believe in it. Christmas 
will not down. You cannot rub it off 
the slate. It may be that carols are 
being sung in the air-raid shelters, but 
they are still being sung! It may he 
that men are hanging greens on the 
splintered casements of bombed homes 
and cathedrals. but they are still hang- 
ing greens! This Christmas story will 
not down and therein lies its profound 
significance. —J. R. Sizoo (On Guard). 
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Prrsonality in the eae slice 


Lille ie 


Madam Chairman, members of the 
Georgia Dental Assistants Association 
and guest: I wish to speak to you on 
the subject of personality in the Dental 
Office. 

First, let us stop and think about 
personality. What is personality? The 
best definition I know is that “person- 
ality is the sum total of one’s mental, 
moral, physical and social qualities.” 

Unfortunately, we are not all born 
with a pleasing or dynamic personality, 
but, fortunately, we all have the same 
possibility of developing one. It is true 
that one’s environment has its effect on 
the personality, even of the individual 
born with a dynamic one. Fortunately. 
too, we have approximately 90 ways of 
improving our personality. 

Every one of us as Dental Assistants 
should spend a great deal of time and 
effort to learn these points and then 
put them into practice in our individual 
offices and our every-day lives. 

Some of these traits overlap in their 
meaning, and we must know the true 
meaning of each and every one of them. 
Tact and courtesy, two very important 
traits in our every-day office lives, 
should not be confused in their meaning. 
I have heard people say, “Well, if you 
are courteous you are tactful, or if you 
are tactful you are courteous.” But let 
me give you an example of what might 
happen in any Dental Office where the 
Assistant is not wide awake and on her 
toes. Suppose Mrs. Jones has not been 
in the office for several months, and has 
an appointment today to have her peri- 
odical prophylaxis, and examination. 
Mrs. Jones is very prompt for her ap- 
pointment; you as your office reception- 
ist greet her and are very courteous to 
her. You take her hat and coat and 
care for them; then you ask Mrs. Jones 
to have a seat in the chair; then, as she 
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is being seated, you say, “Gee, Mrs. 
Jones, you sure are getting fat.” What 
have you done? You have been very 
courteous, yet you have been very, very 
untactful. So you can readily see that 
a successful Dental Assistant must know 
and practice these things. 

Perhaps your employer is more in- 
terested in the technical side of the 
office; then it is more important than 
ever for the assistant to have a most 
pleasing personality, more so than in 
an office where the Doctor, too, has a 
vivacious personality. 

As Dental Assistants, if we wish to 
have a pleasing personality in the dental 
office, sarcasm and profanity must not 
be in our vocabulary, for sarcasm is 
the cheapest form of wit, and profanity 
in our conversation shows that our vo- 
cabulary is limited; that only by the 
use of profanity are we able to convey 
our thoughts to others. 

Prejudice should not exist in the 
Dental Office. If any of you Dental 
Assistants have any personal grudges 
or ill feelings against anyone, please 
by all means leave them at home; do 
not bring them to the office. 

It should be understood that friend- 
liness, truthfulness, honesty and loyalty 
are our most valuable assets, not only 
in the office, but in our every-day lives. 
It must be remembered that our every: 
day lives have a very important effect 
upon our office personalities. A well: 
modulated voice is desirable in. the 
Dental Office at all times. 

Your office correspondence can be a 
desirable or an undesirable reflection 
upon your personality, more so than 
your employers, for in most Dental OF 
fices the assistant has an opportunity 
to put her personality into the office 
correspondence, after it has been dic: 
tated. 
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Your telephone personality is equally 
as important as your personal contact 
with patients, for very often the first 
contact with the office is by telephone, 
and since the first impression of an 
office is the most lasting, it is very 
important that the first impression be 
a favorable one. When answering the 
phone, never say “Hello,” which is 
meaningless in business; instead, say 
“Doctor Blank’s office, Miss X speak- 
ing.” 

When you answer your office tele- 
phone, you are at that moment the voice 
of your office, and your voice either at- 
tracts or repels; if it repels, it may 
do much to destroy the good will of 
patients, which it has taken years to 
build up. The phone should always 
be handled with courtesy, with tact, with 
pleasant voice and clear enunciation. 

The phone is the front door to your 
office, and your Doctor must depend 
upon you not to jerk it open, not to 
refuse to open it, and not to block its 
passage with personal calls. 

Your voice should be dignified, cheer- 
ful and interested. Few Dental Assist- 
ants, perhaps, realize the far-reaching 
effect of the impression they make over 
the telephone. Act natural over the 
phone, as if meeting the person face 
to face; you have to be more careful 
of your enunciation, for poor enuncia- 
tion of a single word in telephone con- 
versation may change the meaning of 
a whole sentence. A sharp word said 
with a smile face to face may not irri- 
tate; over the phone the smile must 
be in your voice, expressed in its pleas- 
ant tone. 

Speak directly into the mouthpiece, 
with your lips not more than one-half 
inch away from it. Every inch away 
from the mouthpiece is equal to 120 
miles the voice must travel. You must 
speak more slowly than in ordinary 
conversation, but not too slowly, for 
then the words sound disconnected; 
they lose meaning, and the listener 
loses interest. Remember, interest be- 
gets interest. 

Do not allow your voice to sound me- 
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chanical; put interest into what you are 
saying, and the interest will sound 
through your voice. 

Good telephone manners demand the 
use of good English, just as does all 
acceptable business and _ professional 
practice. “All righty,” “Bye-bye” and 
the conventional “Okay” may be per- 
missible among your friends, but they 
are distinctly out of place in business 
telephone conversation. Educated men 
and women calling an office are in- 
stinctively’ repelled when greeted in 
careless, slangy language. Speech at 
its best makes a partner of the listener, 
makes him feel he is being dealt with 
personally. A weak tone, or a listless 
voice, is as undesirable as an express- 
ionless face. 

Now let us take stock of ourselves. 
Can you Assistants take criticism with- 
out launching into excuses, explanations 
and justification? We as Dental As- 
sistants must school ourselves to take 
criticism in the office even when we are 
blameless. When you are at fault, can 
you say so, simply, and set about cor- 
recting the damages, or do you dissolve 
into tears like the female of the nine- 
ties? 

When you would like to say some- 
thing biting you must control your tem- 
per, your speech and twitching muscles, 
and keep still until you are able to 
speak calmly and sanely. You must 
let your head and not your emotions 
guide your conduct. 

We as Dental Assistants must keep 
our dignity, sense of proportion and 
sense of humor, no matter how trying 
the day may be. We must try to un- 
derstand the other fellow’s view, and 
make allowances for his biases and pe- 
culiarities. We must laugh with people, 
not at them. We must see our ridicu- 
lousness on occasion. 

In the Dental Office we must guard 
against too much conversation, train 
ourselves to know what to talk about 
other than the weather. Current news 
is always a safe topic, so long as you 
avoid politics or controversial issues. 
Never argue or allow yourself to ex- 
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press heated opinions. Do not entertain 
patients with your own life history. 
We are all utterly fascinating to our- 
selves, but, unfortunately, of not much 
interest to others, especially our Doc- 
tor’s patients. We all should refrain 
from gossip at all times. 

We smile sometimes al newspaper 
wedding stories. The bride is always 
beautiful. It is really not an exag- 
geration. Even downright homely wom- 
en are beautiful on their wedding day. 
Happiness and the knowledge they are 
beloved adds radiance to their faces. 

The scrupulously clean and neatly 
dressed Dental Assistant is no less beau- 
tiful. Confidence, good humor and ex- 
quisite grooming gives her beauty, no 
matter how irregular her features may 
be. 

The clever Dental Assistant knows 
that simplicity and moderation are in- 
dicative of the best styles. Good taste 
forbids that she arrive at the office in 
the glamour girl make-up. The girl 
that we want the public to remember 
is the girl with the fresh, friendly coun- 
tenance and the smooth, clean-cut ap- 
pearance. Not the bleeding lips and 
fingernails, and the carmine stained 
teeth of the glamour girls. 


When you know that you are well 
groomed, then and only then your per- 
sonality, the real you, has a chance to 
shine without self-consciousness. 

How fair are you to yourself outside 
of your job? Have you thought of the 
dual responsibility you owe in self-de- 
velopment? You owe yourself a 
healthy, full, well-rounded life. First 
of all, you owe it just because you are 
you; you owe it to your job in addi- 
tion, because it makes a more interest- 
ing, more capable, a more self-con- 
trolled worker. 

It is unquestionably bad practice to 
accept gifts and invitations from pa- 
tients. From a business standpoint, you 
have placed your office and yourself 
under obligation to the patient, which 
you had no right to do. It is a pro- 
tection to you as well as to your em- 
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ployer, if you will never place yourself 
under such obligations. 

I will not attempt to define success 
for you, for much depends upon you 
natural capacity and your purpose. A 
crow will be a failure if he tries to be 
a mocking-bird, but he will be a com 
plete success if he endeavors to be an 
excellent crow. 

Your success as Dental Assistants de. 
pends upon your desire, your continual 
efforts to develop a pleasing peronality, 
which will surely lead to success. 

Now, I wish to introduce you to the 
success family: 

The father of success is—work. 

The mother of success is—ambition. 

The oldest son is—common sense. 

Some of the other boys are: 


1. Stability. 

2. Perseverance. 
3. Honesty. 

4. Thoroughness. 
5. Foresight. 

6. Enthusiasm. 
Cooperation. 


“I 


The oldest daughter is—character. 
Some other girls are: 


Personality. 
Cheerfulness. 
Loyalty. 
Courtesy. 
Care. 
Economy. 
Sincerity. 
Harmony. 


SNAPE SNE 


The baby is—opportunity. Get ac: 
Guainted with the old man, and you w'll 
be able to get along pretty well with 
the rest of the family. 

Finally, are you proud of your cue- 
cess, of the way you do your work? 
Are you proud of the position you hold? 


If you are not, how much is your fault, , 


and not that of outide circumstances? 

Probably there is no such thing as a 
perfect Dental Assistant, but that is no 
excuse for not aiming toward a reason- 
able perfection. 


218 Oglethorpe Ave. 
Albany, Ga. 
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President 3 P age 


Dear Fellow Dental Assistants: 


Autumn is my favorite season. I like the tang in the air, the smell of wood 
fires burning on crisp cool mornings, the brightness of the sun and the sharpness 
of the shadows, early nightfall and going home from work in the soft twilight. 
People somehow seem closer in the Fall. It is a time when friendships are re- 
newed and family ties are made a bit more secure. 


These, to me, are outward symbols of the feeling that grows within us all 
as Thanksgiving Day approaches. This is our first Thanksgiving as a nation at 
war and this year we all realize more keenly than before how very much we have 


to be thankful for. 


We are thankful for the spirit that is America, for the mothers who raised 
this generation of fine young patriots upon whom so much depends. We are 
thankful for the women who in this time of need have so quickly put away their 
femininity and are working side by side with men not only in government service 
but in the factories and defense plants. 


As Dental Assistants we have much for which we can be thankful; first and 
above all else the ideals of Juliette A. Southard which will live forever through 
the American Dental Assistants Association; our splendid relationship with the 
American Dental Association and the feeling of pride we are privileged to enjoy 
in the contribution our dentists are making toward winning the war; our fine 
membership and the spirit which impels dental assistants all over the country 
to work so ardently for our cause. These are the intangible things of which we 
will think on this Thanksgiving Day. 


Before another issue of the Dental Assistant reaches you Christmas will 
have come and gone and we will be starting a new year. This Christmas why 
not especially remember the dentists in your community who have entered the 
Service. They are as anxious as any soldier or sailor to receive greetings at 
this time of year and because they are in a way a part of our family, let’s not 
forget them. 


A new committee has been added this year: the Service Committee. It was 
appointed with the hope that group activities might be encouraged in our local 
societies, through which we may play a definite part in the war effort. New 
organizations have sprung up all over the country in which women may work 
in various ways toward winning the war. The A.D.A.A. is eighteen years old 
and SERVICE such as women are being called upon to render now is, to put it 
in the language of the street, right up our alley. Let’s re-apply the words of 
our motto, “Education, Efficiency, Loyalty and Service,” to meet the requirements 
of the times. The Service Committee will lead the way and it is up to you in 
your individual societies to do the work. 


My best wishes to each of you for every bit of happiness you can squeeze 
out of this wartime holiday season and hoping the new year will bring us victory 
and peace, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Dorothy Lickiss, President. 
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A Journat ror Dentat Assistants Devotep To THEIR INTERESTS AND EDUCATION 


Bi-Monthly publication of the A.D.A.A. Journal for Dental Assistants Devoted to their Education and 
Interests and to the Efficient Conduct of Dental Offices. Publication of all statements, opinions, or data, 
is not to be considered as an endorsement of same by journal or its publishers. 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Thanhful! 








As we approach the Thanksgiving season this year and recall Thanksgivings } 


past the fact that strikes us forcibly is the change from peace time to war time. 
Thanksgiving, 1941, found us thanking God that we were a country at peace. 
Now that we are at war are we still thankful? We are indeed! 


Thankful for the spirit of America; the state of being at war is not the 
desire of the American people; we are essentially a peace-loving people, but 
since the war has been brought to us we cannot know peace until we know victory, 
for dearly as we love peace, it must be peace with freedom. 


We thrill at the stories that come back to us of the courage of our fighting 
men. Did somebody once say that as a country we had grown soft? The tough- 
ness of our fiber has not yet been tested. 


Thankful? Yes! For the spirit that loves peace and fights for freedom! 


CAtibiees As iw Was! 


Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine; 





a * * 


Christmas where peace, like a dove in his flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


DO let’s make it a merry one! This is a Christmas that we must keep. With 
our soldiers all over the world fighting to preserve the American way of life it is 
for us back home to keep the traditions of America alive, and isn’t a Merry Christ- 
mas one of the American traditions? 
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DO let’s get away from a lot of material things this year. Things that clutter- 
up Christmas—things like being concerned over whether the gift that we give to 
Cousin Jennie costs as much as what she gives to us, or the fact that someone 
sent us a Christmas card who wasn’t on our list; let’s cut out some of the hustle 
and bustle and fuss that keeps us from hearing and seeing and feeling Christmas. 
What makes Christmas? Isn’t it a certain spirit? It began with a mother, 
a baby and a manger cradle; it’s full of the magic of star-light and candle-light, 
Angel-songs, Christmas carols and the music of bells; happy secrets and hearts 
full of loving-kindness. Take these things away and the magic of Christmas is 
gone; we can’t buy them, but we can have them in abundance, ours if we give 
them away. 

Yes, in this year of war, we must keep Christmas with all of its wonder and 


enchantment; this night will pass—behold, the brightness of Christmases yet 
to come. 





 atenbihia in the Hawn’ | U. S. 7 R 


There are vacancies in the enlisted personnel in the Women’s Reserve, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, for Dental Assistants. 
A candidate must be a citizen of the United States; not less than twenty and 
under thirty-six years of age. If unmarried at time of enlistment the candidate 
must agree not to marry prior to completion of endoctrination period and training 
period in special schools. Have no children under eighteen years of age. Be 
of good repute in the community. Meet physical requirements. Have a high 
school education or its equivalent. 
Women will be enlisted as apprentice seamen, and after the period of endoc- 
trination, be eligible for a rating up to chief petty officer according to their ability. 
For details see your local Procurement and Assignment Officer for the WAVES 
in your Naval District. 





In these days of shift and change the Subscription Manager is having many 
copies of the Journal returned to her. If you change your address (and possibly 
your name) please write to Miss Mary Romer, 41 West Corry Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and advise her where to send your Journal. This will insure receipt of 
your magazine and save the Journal an appreciable amount in mailing cost. 
Thanks for your co-operation. 





Requests for Dental Assistants for Army Service are coming in. For further 
information contact your local Procurement and Assignment Officer for the Army; 
or write to: Mrs. Helen Fitting, 5528 Wayne Ave., Germantown, Pa., or Miss 
Irene Merrill, 1327 Morris St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





We depart from our usual custom of offering articles only, in the pages of 
the Journal and publish a short story in this issue; this may never happen again, 
so make the most of it. 
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(So By AILEEN M. Fercuson, General Secretary, 
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709 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

SECRETARIES: Statements for 1943 A.D.A.A. dues will be mailed to all of 
the Constituent Societies on December 15, 1942. Dues are payable January 1. 
Starting with the 1943 Membership Lists, make only FOUR COPIES when you 
send dues to the General Secretary. This will be welcome news to all our good 
secretaries. 

A.D.A.A. BY-LAWS: One copy of the Revised By-Laws which the Board 
of Trustees has recommended will be sent to each society for study. They will 
be sent to the Secretaries. Please see that the other officers of your society are 
given an opportunity to examine them and discuss them with your general mem- 
bership. After this has been done, return the copy to your society’s A.D.A.A. file 
so that you will have them on hand for your delegates to consider and study again 
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before the next meeting of the A.D.A.A. 


A cordial welcome is extended to new independent members in the First and 


Eighth Districts: 
North State St., 


Josephine Mercer, associated with Dr. Robert Whittaker, 65 
Concord, N. H., and Marie Carmichael, at the Veterans’ Admin- 


istration Facility, Greenway Station, Tucson, Ariz. 
Since the Directory of Officers was published in the last issue of the journal 


the following changes have been made: 


OREGON STATE D. A. A.—Secretary, 


Portland. 

SIOUX FALLS D. A. A- 
Building, Sioux Falls; Secretary, 
Sioux Falls. 


President, 


Irene Oakland, 307 National Bank of S. D., 


Nellie Shulze, 6335 S. E. 85th Ave., 


Frances Dooley, 701 National Bank 


Friendship 


Margaret c Sharp 


(Presented before the 1941 A.D.A.A. Convention at Houston.) 


Our president, Miss Meyers, could 
have chosen no more timely or impor- 
tant theme for this year’s meeting than 
that of “Friendship,” for friendship 
projects a bright ray of hope into the 
future, and is the very symbol of an 
A.D.A.A. Convention. 

In Cicero’s writings, you will remem- 
ber, Laelius was asked to discuss this 
subject, and he replied: “This is a dif- 
ficult thing to do. However, I do feel 
that friendship cannot exist except 
among good men; those who act and 
so live as to give proof of their loyalty 
and uprightness, of fairness and gener- 
osity; who are free from all passion, 
caprice and insolence, and have great 
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strength of character.” 

Some of the traits that tend toward 
developing friendship and incidentally 
comprise our A.D.A.A. motto are: ED.- 
UCATION, EFFICIENCY, LOYALTY 
AND SERVICE. 

EDUCATION is the backbone of 
progress and as we expand the various 
phases of our lives, we become more 
interested in people and places. We 
should never cease being the student. 
Cultivating our interests and hobbies, 
spending all the time we can spare in 
God’s outdoors. There are many inter- 
esting things to learn about Nature if 
we would but recognize them, new 
friends to make if we just try. 
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EFFICIENCY is summed up in the 
words of Ralph Waldo Emerson: “A 
man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work, and has 
done his best; what he has said or done 
otherwise shall give him no rest.” 

LOYALTY — how various are the 
services and sympathies that test and 
prove the worth of a friend. It is true 
that advantages are often obtained un- 
der a pretense of friendship, are sought 
and used to suit the occasion, yet in 
true friendship, there is no falsity or 
pretense. An old adage reads, “When 
Fortune’s fickle, the faithful friend is 
found.” 


SERVICE. To be of service is a 
solid foundation for contentment in this 
world. Friendship bestows and receives 
happiness and this fact is emphasized 
in the programs of Aid to Britain, 
which the American people are so en- 
thusiastically sponsoring today. Friend- 
ship must have a good foundation, rest- 
ing upon recognized worth rather than 
on sentiment or relationship. 

Many interesting and inspiring friend- 
ships have played an important part in 
our history and literature. Biblical 
stories tell us of the great friendship 
of Abraham and Lot, Ruth and Na- 
omi, Jonathan and David. Many years 
later the friendship of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne had its effect upon American 
literature. The English authors, Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Henry James, were 
devoted friends and imparted this in- 
spiration through their writings. In 
the past decade, the outstanding friend- 
ship of the auto genius, Henry Ford, 
and the inventor, the late Thomas A. 
Edison, was apparent. 

Among your own acquaintances, there 
are probably examples of all types of 
personalities. Some people, even though 
they may be attractive physically, are 
indifferent, uninteresting types of indi- 
viduals, while others, even though they 
lack physical beauty, have made them- 
selves attractive and popular through 
force of personality. The happy com- 
bination of beauty plus personality is, 
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of course, especially fortunate; but of 
the two, personality is surely the more 
valuable possession. Courtesy and tact 
should be exercised among our inti- 
mate friends as well as acquaintances. 
To be without friends means failure, 
for they guard our interests, comfort 
us in our sorrows, encourage us in our 
undertakings, and inspire us to do our 
very best. 

To be a real friend should be the 
ideal of every one of us, and to be so, 
we must strive for improvement and 
character development. In the recent 
years of depression, social, national and 
individual morale were weakened. Now 
we are plunged into an international 
situation where the strong and sound 
character of every American citizen is 
being put to the test. To look to his 
own character development must be the 
patriots first responsibility. Right 
thinking produces right living, and 
right living is our investment in life, 
which pays huge dividends. 

This came from the pen of our own 
A.D.A.A. friend and Honorary Mem- 
ber, the late Dr. C. N. Johnson: 

“If a man does not make new ac- 
quaintances as he advances through life. 
he will soon find himself alone. A 
man, sir, should keep his friendships 
in constant repair.” 

Peoples Trust Bldg. 
Jasonville, Ind. 
THIS IS CHRISTMAS 

The heart of the world kneels once 
again before the entrancing story of h‘s 
nativity. The sweetest story ever told. 
timeless in its setting, universal in its 
implications and haunting in its beauty 
crowds this earth again. Here you meet 
the coarse-lived shepherds watching over 
their flocks by night before the morning 
dawn envisaged their hopes and fears. 
You meet at the rude shelter the riders 
of the dawn urged on by an inner light, 
guided by a star to the end of their 
dreams. In that stable, life takes on a 
new meaning, love finds a new compul- 
sion, hope sees a new star and faith finds 
1 new vindication. 

—J. R. Sizoo (On Guard). 
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TALKING 2s 1T OVER 


(This department is under the supervision of Epna M. Justice, 
631 Jenkins Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


The clady With the Lantern 


Florence Nightingale, as a member of a well-to-do family in 18th Century 
England, had extraordinary advantages of education, travel and social intercourse 
with politically important people; was presented at Court and expected to be 
socially brilliant. Her lack of interest in the social life of her day created a gulf 
between herself and her family with consequent unhappiness to all of them. She 
could not overcome her deep conviction that she must live her life differently, 
and devoted herself to the Church in days and nights of toil in the most lowly 
places. 

In that horrible winter of war in the Crimea, seeing an opportunity to help 
and comfort the stricken soldiers, she got permission from the War Office and 
organized a select band of nurses. With courage and the will to serve she tackled 
the red tape of the British War Department. “Save these soldiers’ lives,” she 
said, “and then talk of army regulations. Give me blankets, food and medicine. 
I do not care for your systems and regulations, but I do care for the sick and 
wounded.” Day and night this tireless crusader battled; spent her money for 
supplies; fought disease, filth, vermin and mud. With her lantern to light the 
way, she made rounds at night to encourage, to inspire, to inspect, to ease a sut- 
ferer here and there. She won the respect of the War Department for herself and 
her group of women. 

Thus Florence Nightingale originated the system of sending trained nurses 
to a seat of war, and today organizations for military nursing, the Red Cross 
Societies, the Army and Navy Nurse Corps and others are common to all civilized 
countries. A job was finished. She had done her best; had won the love and 
devotion of every soldier of the Crimea; friend and foe alike revered her. She 
had earned the respect and admiration of all England, and the right to her own 
self-assurance. 

She was going back to England fired with the purpose of using the experience 
and knowledge she had gained to effect further reforms at home. Evading a great 
reception planned in her honor upon her return, she slipped into London un- 
announced and went straight home and to bed. She had neither the strength nor 
the inclination for this public acclaim. 

At home again she brought her courage and enthusiasm to the task of im- 
proving the health of the civilian population. Her keen observance and insistent 
habit of taking notes regarding the care of the sick, their needs and reactions, 
helped her to lay the foundation for modern nursing education. She asked only 
to be allowed to serve; she gave freely of her time, energy and money; she suc- 
cessfully fought opposing forces to the end that she exerted an almost unbeliev- 
able influence for good upon the methods and quality of nursing, hospitalization 
and public health, not only in England, but in the whole world. 

Under her supervision the Nightingale School for Nurses was founded in 
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the St. Thomas Hospital, which, through the Nightingale Fund, provided that the 
nurse in training be given room and board and about $50 a year. 

Though ill a great deal of the time, Florence Nightingale lived for ninety 
years, always learning to do things better; teaching, that others might also serve; 
serving, to improve the lot of mankind; always loyal to her conviction that her 
life must be purposeful. She believed in efficiency, education, service and loy- 
alty as a working concept for living. 





R 


Clara E. Smith, Fijth District 
328 Cleveland Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Cental P hysical P roperties of bs, Se Materials 





tol For the first time a complete summary of the more than one hundred reports 
1 von on research conducted in the dental laboratory at the National Bureau of Stand- 


ards during the last twenty-two years has been compiled by the Bureau staff in 
cooperation with the Research Commission of the American Dental Association. 


erently,) This publication, designated Circular C-433, has just been issued. 


st lowly 
The summary covers restorative and accessory materials such as amalgam, 
to help{ gold alloys, denture base resins, cements, investments and impression materials. 
ice and} Details of test methods, many of which were developed at the Bureau, including 
tackled} illustrations and descriptions of testing equipment, will be found of particular 
es,” she} value to dental schools and research laboratories. The specifications of the Federal 
edicine.f Government and of the Association are included in the book. 


sick and , , a . 
nat fa The active cooperation of the American Dental Association made possible the 


ight the) ¢Xtension of the data accumulated at the Bureau to show more clearly their dental 
> a significance. In the Circular, the data are quite often discussed under two head- 
self andy igs, namely theoretical significance and technical applications. The small amount 
of repetition necessary for this dual treatment may be excused since it makes pos- 
4 nurses ‘ible the addressing of two groups of reader interests in one publication. Further- 
1d Cross More, the combining of these two phases of the research gives greater clarity and 
civilized) Unification to what otherwise might appear to be masses of data on unrelated 


love and materials. 
. She The dentist will find explanations for some of the many problems which con- 
er own 


front him daily, such as excessive expansion (or shrinkage) of amalgam, shrink- 
; age of gold inlays, solubility of cements, etc. He will find technics suggested 
pee which will eliminate or reduce these difficulties. 

rea 
PP un For students at dental schools, the book will be excellent as a text or as 
ngth nor} Necessary reference material. Libraries, not having all of the individual publica- 
tions, will find this volume the answer to their unsuccessful attempts to secure 
k of im-| complete sets of the reports. 


insistest The publication appears under the joint authorship of Wilmer Souder, Ph.D., 
reactions, } Principal Physicist of the National Bureau of Standards, and George C. Paffen- 
ked only barger, D.D.S., Research Associate of the American Dental Association. The price 

she sue} is 75 cents. Copies are obtainable from the 

unbeliev- 
talization Superintendent of Documents 

Government Printing Office 

unded in Washington, D. C. 
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Laboratory Technique for Successful Snlays 
ralhatine Kniidoin 


First we must bear in mind that we have variation in casting for which we 
must compensate. When we heat metal it expands and when we chill it it shrinks 
In gold cast work this shrinkage is quite constant. 

There is another variation that very few consider and that is, the same thing 
happens to gold also happens to wax. When we soften it to adapt it to the cavity 
it expands and when we chill it it shrinks. The shrinkage of wax is very great 
in comparison to gold and it varies from time to time. The colder the room is 
which we work the more it shrinks. 

To make an accurate casting we must compensate for these shrinkages. The 
best way to do it is to have an investment that expands when we heat it. But 
we want this expansion to agree with the shrinkages and as they vary we will 
need a varying expansion. 

The wax pattern of the cavity is finished (by the direct or indirect method), 
sprued, and is then cleansed with a water and soap solution to free it of saliva, 
oil, or any other foreign matter. Rinsed in room temperature water and dried 
completely with air syringe. 

The casting ring is lined with asbestos which is cut an eighth of an inch 
short of both ends of the ring. The asbestos should overlap. 

The type of pattern is the next thing to consider, after having determined 
the temperature of the room. Is it a large molar M-O-D? An anterior three- 
quarter crown? Refer to “Investing Chart” included with a scale (especially 
designed for this system), we weigh the room temperature water where it is 
indicated on the scale. The investment is then weighed, again using the “Investing 
Chart” as a reference, and placed with the measured water in the mixing bowl. 
The expansion control powder is weighed likewise, on the other end of the scale. 
This is added to the investment. Spatulate for ten seconds. Vibrate with electric 
vibrator or by vigorously tapping it on the bench for thirty seconds. Mix for 
thirty seconds more with mechanical mixer. A rubber end cap is placed at one 
end of casting ring and the investment is poured into it with no vibration. The 
pattern is carefully painted with remaining “mix”, and slowly inverted into the 
ring. Let this set thirty minutes or more, and finally, after removing rubber cap 
end and sprue, it is now ready for wax elimination in the oven. The proper 
temperature for casting will range anywhere from 1100° F. to 1300° F. 


“W, x * Patients, Speak : 
By c. ys Vests Storing 


(Reprint from Bulletin of Ontario Dental Nurses and Assisstants Association) 





Until a few months ago I was employed in a dental office and since that 
time I have had occasion to visit a Dentist, not as an employee but as a patient. 
It occurred to me that you too might be interested in seeing the Dental Nurse or 
Assistant through the eyes of the patient and to perceive in this way their value 
to the public. 

An appointment had been arranged by telephone and my conversation with 
the Assistant had been most satisfactory, but I still retained a sense of disquiet 
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as I opened the door to the reception room. I had a moment to observe the very 
well dusted venetian blinds and the clean tailored drapes before I was greeted by 
a well groomed and charming Assistant who called me by name and relieved me 
of my coat and hat. Although I am sure that I made the girl feel conspicuous, 
I couldn’t help staring at her immaculate uniform and accessories. Immediately 
I set aside all fear of unclean instruments and equipment, because anyone so 
obviously neat in herself could not possibly be neglectful of her duties. 

At the Assistant’s request, I waited for a few minutes in an individual chair, 
and read from a current issue of an interesting magazine. 

Within a short time the Assistant asked me to come into one of the operating 
rooms and once again I was aware of her appearance and friendly manner. We 
talked together while she prepared the tray and provided me with a fresh bib and 
cup. Our conversation did not include the weather nor did we speak of dentistry 
in any phase. 

Upon the arrival of the Dentist, the Assistant introduced me to him and 
disappeared, leaving me to discuss my dental problems with the Doctor. Later 
the Assistant returned to the operating room. She prepared the filling material 
for my tooth and I noted the capable way in which she arranged the instruments, 
the matrix band, and other materials necessary for the restoration. It was a 
pleasure to see my Dentist and his Assistant working in such complete harmony, 
and in this congenial atmosphere I easily forgot any fear that I might have had 
of the dental chair. 

After a future appointment had been arranged, I was dismissed by the 
Assistant in the same courteous manner. She helped me with my coat and smil- 
ingly reminded me of the time and date of my next visit. 

As I walked down the stairs I remembered with pride that I too had been 
privileged to hold a position such as the girl whom I had just left, and I under- 
stood more fully the words of our pledge, “I will always be loyal to the welfare 
of the patients who come under my care”. 

It is my intention to impress all Dental Nurses and Assistants with the fact 
that you are a very important part of modern dentistry and though we patients 
may sometimes fail to show our appreciation, you may be assured that we never 
think of our Dentist without thinking of you. 


Sarnia, 
Ontario, Canada. 


“if You, our venders, we oiled sincere good wishes 
for a PF ae Holiday h,, S anil Happiness 
in the Fw Year 


BEAMS 
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MARY BUIE SMITH 
704 Florence Trust Building, Florence, S. C. 


P erpetual Tusiitus of ‘Dincial Supplies 


By Mayme NE tson, South Dakota Dental Assistants Association 


Dental assistants’ heads are neatly kept receptacles filled to overflowing with 
timely ideas to increase their doctors’ practices and conserve their time. Dental 
assistants’ heads have been called a lot of other things, too, but then Edison was 
called a crack-pot, so what of it? 

In these days of priorities, metal shortages and interrupted manufacturing 
facilities, one of our most important duties is to see that the production in our 
office does not suffer through the lack of important materials or equipment. 

We think, of course, that we are quite capable of carrying all such neces- 
sary information in our heads, but I wonder if the following true life drama is 
peculiar to your office. 

“Uh, Miss Blank, I’m out of 558 cross cut fissures.” 

“Yes, Doctor; I'll get you some right away!” 

The Doctor fiddles around trying to use something else. Finally goes to 
the back room where he finds Miss Blank frantically clawing through a mess. 
Broken packages, full packages, short burs, long burs, and bulk. 

“Miss Blank, I have never seen such a mess! And how in the devil did we 
get two and a half gross of end cutting burs?” 

“Oh, that’s the time that carpet bagger called and you bought his entire 
stock cheap. That’s the time you bought the pay-the-rent gold catcher, too, don't 
you remember?” 

If he does remember he doesn’t say so. 

Here is the remedy I suggest: the Perpetual Invoice. 

Call your printing representative and he will supply you with a loose-leaf 
binder and suitable fillers. Next comes the hard work. Clean out supply shelves 
and replace in apple pie order, listing all supplies as to amount, manufacturer, 
sizes, etc. 

Then set up your book, listing everything alphabetically. There are five 
columns as follows: Date, Invoice Number, In, Out, and Balance. You will 
use only three of the columns now, the first showing present date, the “In” col- 
umn showing amount on hand, and the same figure in “Balance” column. 

When new supplies are purchased, show invoice number and company in 
second column, amount purchased in the “In” column, and new balance in last 
column. 

When supplies are withdrawn enter date in first column, amount in “Out” 
column and new balance in last column. 

Now the hard work is done. A few tips and we will call it a day. 

Under “A” I see that we have on hand thirty-one rolls of cotton rolls, not 
so many cartons, as a carton is too large a unit to tell you where you stand 
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on cotton rolls. 
time to replenish your stock. 


Therefore list your stock in units that will best indicate the 


Copper bands are listed from one to twenty by size on one page; one glance 
tells you if popular sizes are depleted. 
And remember, the shelves for storage of stock must forever be inviolate. 
Supplies can be removed only by making a slip listing the items and amounts 
and placing the slip where it will be posted in the Perpetual Invoice Book. 
Now think how a busy dental salesman will smile when he asks, “Do you 
need some low fusing compound, Miss Blank?”, and with a flip of the wrist 
you will answer, “No, we have four boxes on hand, but we do need the following.” 
Just like that! 


"Ie Fuswbiiiin of Che Budget P Sn 


By Ropert Foster Asi * 





Some patients pay promptly. Some do not. 

We determined to find out just why this was so. For several years we made 
a careful study of a cross-section of our practice and analyzed the reasons for 
some paying and others not paying. 

We found that, as a group, all those who paid were not motivated by honesty 
alone nor were all who failed to pay fundamentally dishonest. A vast majority of 
delinquent accounts became delinquent because of conditions beyond the patients’ 
control, conditions which arose after the debts were incurred. 

Those who balanced their accounts promptly were most often patients who 
had voluntarily committed themselves as to when and how they wished to pay 
the accounts. 

Naturally, some in this group also met reverses, but they seemed to feel a 
personal obligation to notify us of their inability to fulfill their agreements. This 
contact helped us to arrange new terms when conditions demanded it. 

We used the information gathered from this analysis to help form our budget 
plan, when we realized that the necessity for deferred payments had reached all 
walks of life. 

We, therefore, work on the theory that there must be a credit interview—that 
the interview must be conducted with the “you” attitude throughout. 

The “you” attitude means that the entire arrangement for payments must be 
the patient’s idea—how much the initial payment will be and how the account 
will be balanced. Obviously some patients must be guided within certain mini- 
mums we have established. Maximums must also be considered because big 
promises are easy for some patients to make in the consultation room. This type 
of patient must be watched and held down to terms he can afford, for he may be 
ashamed to pay a smaller amount than he has promised and so pay nothing. 

We have learned to let him agree to pay in the manner he can afford. By 
80 doing we have saved ourselves trouble and collection fees, and we have saved 
the patient embarrassment. A previous experience of ours is an example. 

A patient, who had promised to pay $5 a week and had made his payments 
regularly for some weeks, suddenly stopped paying. Our notices were ignored 
and eventually he received a letter from our attorney asking him to come in and 
discuss the account. In the attorney’s office the reason for the patient’s failure to 


*The author of this article has recently published a book entitled “. . . But Collections 
Are Awful.” It offers a new approach to the solution of professional credit-collection problems. 
The book sells for $2.00 and may be obtained from Robert Foster Ash, Binghamton, New York. 
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pay soon became apparent. When he had the money put aside, he ran out of 
coal or the grocer had to be paid. 

At this point our attorney asked, “Well, how can you pay up this account?” 
“I know I can pay two dollars every week,” the patient replied. And there we 
were .. . the attorney was pleased, the patient was pleased, and we were pleased, 
Why hadn’t we allowed him to do that in the first place? 

This, then, is the secret of selling anything on time. Not only do not force, 
but do not allow anyone to agree to pay more than he can afford. If you will 
adhere to this rule, you will have little trouble with deferred payments. 

To the information and experience gathered in our office we added information 
secured from reputable. commercial concerns who made a fine art of extending 
credit. We modified what we learned from these concerns to fit into a profes- 
sional practice. Business is unsympathetic at times, and even fine concerns are 
occasionally guilty of “cold turkey” methods of “pay or else.” 

We have a different angle to appreciate. We have the patient who says, 
“This is something I didn’t expect and therefore haven’t planned on.” 

Conversely, no one in an emergency has to buy a radio, a refrigerator or a 
diamond, and there are not many who do or can deliberately plan for a rainy 
day. It takes time and thought to find out how individual patients can meet 
emergencies. 

Like all ventures, credit must be started right if it is to be successful. Just 
as the manner in which you perform the service decides whether or not you satisfy 
the patient, so the conversation concerning terms of payment, to a great extent, 
decides whether or not you will be paid. 

There are three cardinal facts for the proper extension of credit in any line 
of endeavor. We wish we could write this first rule in letters fifty feet high: 


1. 90 per cent of the work of collecting an account is done at the original 
interview. 
This interview must include the five basic questions: 
A. Who is he? 
B. Where is he? 
C. Can he pay as agreed? 
D. Will he pay as agreed? 


E. Can he be made to pay as agreed? 


2. The next 5 per cent depends on an immediate and effective follow-up of 
delinquent accounts. 


3. The last 5 per cent is the rehabilitation of a past-due account. so that you 
not only are paid but also keep the good will of the patient. 


Some patients pay only when they know you mean business, but the persuad- 
ing must be done the day after any :payment is missed. Some people pay only 
the creditors who hound them. Others, it seems, put the names of their creditors 
in a hat and draw out one each month. If they once discover that your collection 
methods are lax, they won’t even put your name in the hat! 

While working conditions have now improved, the depression taught many 
people bad credit habits. You can’t scare people into paying account, except by 
garnisheeing wages. That is unfailing, because many firms discharge employees 
rather than honor garnishees. Telegrams and threats of judgments can be tossed 
into the wate-basket, with the recipient’s emotions unruffled. Remember, yout 
bad accounts were probably other men’s headaches before you got them, and 
they have run, unscathed, the gamut of collection threats many times before 
Nor can you shame certain people into paying their debts these days. The 
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The United States has been readjusted into a debtor’s market during the past ten 
years. “Over the hill to the poorhouse” is a lonely road now, since anyone can 
be clothed and fed right at home. During the depression men boasted of being 
on relief and some that were working became indignant that payment was de- 
manded since they were working only three days a week. No... you cannot 
collect from that type by pointing your finger at them and saying, “Shame on 
you; you owe me $4,50.” 

But in spite of the opportunities that have presented themselves to the con- 
suming public, during the past ten years, for a general breakdown of moral and 
financial stability, relatively few have taken advantage of it. Percentages are 
generally wild guesses, and silly anyway. One or two per cent losses are nothing 
to boast about. If you don’t charge off an account until a man dies a pauper’s 
death or goes into bankruptcy, percentages are certainly meaningless. But our 
losses have been negligible and our experience with credit, generally, has been 
surprisingly and refreshingly one of renewed faith in the honesty of the American 
people as a whole. Some of them are a little slow in paying, for some justifiable 
reason, but most of them have a very sincere desire to pay their bills. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


pw ey eee WSeatitudes 


Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after association work: for they 


shall be filled. 

Blessed are they who accept responsibilities cheerfully; for they shall have a 
place at the head table some day. 

Blessed are they who make posters for the State Conventions: for they may 
receive rewards. 

Blessed are they who enter hobbies in the Hobby Exhibits: for they shall see 
their art displayed. 

Blessed are they who present clinics at the State Conventions: for they may 
be sent to the A. D. A. A. 

Blessed are they who do not expect the officers to know everything: for their’s 
's the kingdom of love. 

Blessed are they who report changed names and addresses to the Secretary: 
for they shall occupy a warm spot in her heart. 

Blessed are they who submit their literary productions to the Editor of the 
D. A.: for they may see it published. 

Blessed ave tney who wear A. D. A. A. Pins: for they shall be listed with 
the “400. 

Blessed are they who perform their duties promptly—yea, they are thrice 
blessed because there are so few of them: for they shall be called the “Fair 
Haired” children. 

I say unto you, Love your sister dental assistants, bless them that shirk their 
duty, do good to them that procrastinate, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and ignore you. Submitted by 

Sadie L. Hadley, 


163 Cabot Street, 
Beverly, Mass. 


The Editor requests that papers and articles on all phases of Dental Assisting 
be sent to her. We will be glad to receive all papers read before state and local 
meetings; as well as any written for the purpose of publication. Thank you for 
your co-operation. 
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J.F. JELENKO & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Refiners of Dental Golds 
136 West 52nd Street New York, U. S. A. 











ON ONE SIDE... 


. .. Cotton-for softness, 


rn absorbency 





---ON THE OTHER 


Cellulose—for protection i) 


NOUBLE PROTECTION 


* Professional Towels made from Masslinn* offer dou- 
ble protection. A soft, cotton front affords ample ab- 
sotbency. A smooth, crepe cellulose back protects the 
Patient’s clothing. Best of all, you use them once then 
thtow away. Each patient gets a fresh, new towel. It’s 
thé modern, sanitary way to protect patients not only 
inthe dental chair but even when leaving your office 
; tet an extraction. 


} They're soft. They’re comfortable. They save on Only $1.35 for box of 100, $6.00 for box 
laundry. Use them for headrests, for hygienist’s nap- of 500 (prices apply in U.S.A. only). 
. kins, for polishing cloths. Order a supply from your 
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COMMERCIAL SHIPPING 
CLEVELAND PLANT 
One of the daily starting points of the ever increasing 
flow of CO-RE-GA which, through the various channels 
of transportation and distribution, is delivered to drug 
stores everywhere. 
A dental product that is known around the world. 


PLEASE SEND FREE SAMPLES FOR PATIENTS 


Dr. 


COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
208 ST. CLAIR AVE.,N.W. © CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Our advertisers are carefully selected for their ethical practices—kindly mention “The Dental 
Assistant’ when inquiring or ordering. You will favor the A.D.A.A. and these reputable firms. 








Normal Healthy Gum Tissue 


+@oiurriure 


Does much fo create 
WELL HORNIFIED, 
THICKENED, 
GINGIVAL TISSUES 


IPANA and massage make a vigorous contribution 
to firmer gums. Boggy tissues tend to become well 
hornified. IPANA plus massage stimulates circula- 
tion to help attain a normal number, distribution 
and tonus of capillaries ... and aids in adequate 
local nourishment of gums and teeth, There is 
greater resistance to infection. 


IPANA is an invaluable aid in cleansing and bright- 
ening teeth without abrasion. Literature on request. 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
19DA West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


IPANA “7 

















DEE GOLD 


SERVES BEST 
IN EVERY TEST 








@ When you have a par- 
ticular patient and you 
want the best, there is 
only one answer... . 


DEEFOUR GOLD 


.... for cast partials. 


Ji provides every essen- 
lial te patient satisfaction 
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The Society Woman may be 
a fine interior decorator, BUT... 


the dentist is better qualified to judge and rec- 
ommend dental products. That’s why the makers 
of Pycopé Tooth Powder and Pycopé Tooth 
Brushes never advertise to the public. Your 
patients appreciate—and value more highly— 
your recommendation of products that are not 
ballyhooed through mass advertising. Remem- 
ber—the only way your patients 
hear about Pycopé is through you, 


PYCOPE 


PY-KO-PAY 
TOOTH POWDER AND TOOTH BRUSHES 

















Our advertisers are carefully selected for their ethical practices—kindly mention “The Dental 
Assistant’ when inquiring or ordering. You will favor the A.D.A.A. and these reputable firms. 














WEBER 


offers the Latest 
in 
Dental Equipment 
Design 





This beautiful assembly of Weber 
equipment showing a new design 
and innovation of dental unit and 
cuspidor is particularly well fitted 
to the office where the competent 
Dental Assistant wishes to assist at 
the chair without interference while 
the dentist is engaged in any 
dental operation. 


Weber is making the most com- 
plete line of dental equipment and 
accessory appliances manufactured 
today by any individual manufac- 
turer. 


Our Greetings to all Dental 
Assistants for the Ensuing Year 


Send your A.D.A.A. pin orders 
NOW to your local Secretary. 





* 


SPIES BROTHERS, INC. 
Official Jewelers 


for the 


American Dental Assistants 
Association 


27 E. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















GIVE D. A. ADVERTISERS 
YOUR SUPPORT! 


They made The Dental Assistant possible 
and materially contribute to the drive for 


better ethical service. 


* * * 


We wish to emphasize the desirability of 
your extending patronage to those firms who 
advertise in The Dental Assistant. Through 
their advertising, these firms are helping to 
support one of our most important activities. 
This Journal is the voice of The American 
Dental Assistants Association in its effort 
to spread the message of ethical practice 
and better dental assistant management. 
This tremendously important work must be 
carried on, so we need The Dental Assistant 
to do it. To have the latter, we must have 
our advertisers and no one should expect 
them to provide their support unless you— 
the readers of this publication—extend them 
preferential patronage. Our advertisers are 
carefully selected. Please give them your 
business with full confidence and always 
mention The Dental Assistant. Thanks! 








Our advertisers are carefully selected for their ethical practices—kindly mention “The Dental 
Assistant’ when inquiring or ordering. You will favor the A.D.A.A. and these reputable firms. 





At your dealers...or write 


* WILLIAMS GOLD REFINING COMPANY r 


Buffalo, New York Fort Erie, N., Ont. 





Our advertisers are carefully selected for their ethical bractices—kindly mention “The Dental 
Assistant’ when inquiring or ordering. You will favor the A.D.A.A. and these reputable firms. 








PROVING THAT ALL DENTURE POWDERS ARE NOT ALIKE! 


, white, So gure 


YOU EAT IT IN ICE CREAM 


The crude gum from which DR. WERNET’S 
Powder is made is the finest, purest and most 
expensive in the world ... the same grade used 
as a binder in the highest grade ice-creams! No 
other powder can make this claim. Therefore 
when you recommend DR. WERNET’S you are 
recommending absolutely safe, digestible mate- 
rial. Each pound isscientifically selected, carefully 
milled and refined to eliminate all foreign matter. 


.o 
WHY DR. WERNET’S? NI 
Because impartial laboratory tests with competitive KN. 
brands prove DR. WERNET'’S is: POWDER © 
1. 26.1% Whiter! Proven purity, less foreign matter, Bewrac raves 
no gummy mass. rs chang 


2.50% more Viscous! Less needed for better shock- 
absorbing. 


3. 46.5% more Absorbent! Means faster denture-control. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE SUPPLY! Mail your card or letterhead 
t> Wernet Dental Manufe-turing Co., Dept. X-2, 190 Beldvin 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


OVER 50,000 DENTISTS USE AND RECOMMEND 


DR. WERNET’S POWDER 


COMPLETES YOUR DENTURE SERVICE 








When writing or talking to advertisers, please mention the Dental Assistant. They support 
our publication, please support them. Thanks. 

















‘EEZEEMOUNT. 


° 45 styles to choose from 
¢ Open windows for clear vision - | 
Attractively priced 

No celluloid to warp or tear 


-@ No ¢ritical materials—deliveries 
assured for the duration 


‘| Rinn X-Ray Propucts 
x 3039 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO, ‘ILL. 
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DR. BUTLER 
TOOTH BRUSH 


NO PRODUCT 


Ever reached the popularity enjoyed by the 
Dr. Butler Brush without many imitations com- 
ing into the picture. In spite of this fact we 
believe that Butler continues to lead the pro- 
fessional field. Have you joined that out- 
standing group recommending the Butler 
exclusively? They’claim it pays to prescribe 
the Butler. 


* 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 


7359 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








Our advertisers are carefully selected for their ethical’ practices—kindly mention “The D ! 
Assistant’ when inauiring or ordering. You will favor the A.D.A.A. and these reputable frm 








